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trained, will find no field in which to labor, and in the end nurses will 
earn more money and will be entitled to be ranked with those professions 
which consider service to mankind before every other motive. 

Again, we shall hear the cry, “ But the rich will object and the 
doctors will not be loyal to us/’ and our answer is that the rich and the 
doctors must be educated to the idea that the nurses are working for 
the benefit of humanity and not for the sole purpose of personal gain. 
Such a reform must be the work of years, but it is time the movement 
began. With higher education and state registration must be combined a 
broader sense of the nurse’s responsibility to humanity. 


THOUGHTS ON NOTE-TAKING 

One of our contributors has sent us the following suggestion in 
regard to note-taking which we most cordially endorse. She says: 
“I would like to suggest to training-school teachers the perhaps heretical 
idea that the present mode of treating lectures, by having the pupils 
diligently scratch down notes as fast as they can while the lecturer is 
speaking, is stupid and absurd. I have been brought to this conclusion 
by giving some lectures myself, and experiencing the very disagreeable 
sensation of talking to nothing, while a body of people in front of me, 
with eyes glued to the paper, were absorbed in the race of trying to get 
down as many words as possible. The conclusion was irresistible that 
the hearers did not really hear, and certainly did not enjoy, the lecture, 
and I am moved to make the following suggestions as to note-taking. 
It is of course important that pupils should get all the definite points 
of a lecture straight, for in lectures much new material is presented 
which is not in the books, and it is essential that it should be preserved 
as valuable material for study and reference. But why should all the 
class try to put down every word for fear of not knowing how to select 
the most important, and so missing something wdiieh will be needed 
afterward? The personality of the lecturer is also, often, an important 
element in the training of the pupils, and this is entirely lost under the 
note-taking system. The words of the lecturer might as well be recited 
by a gramophone. 

“ Our suggestion is that one competent person take notes of lectures, 
afterward preparing a well-articulated syllabus and giving all important 
and leading points of information, and that the rest of the class listen 
in a quiet and serene frame of mind, prepared to enjoy the lecturer and 
to get the effect of his personality. At the close of the lecture, the pre¬ 
pared syllabus should be Teadv for each one to refer to, and each can 
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then put down in her own note-book the points which are important, 
adding as much of her own recollection or impression as she can. 
I believe a vastly greater interest and a much increased intelligence 
of understanding would be evident under this plan. Hitherto it has 
been too much the plan to treat lectures as if they were a puzzle which 
every one must solve without assistance, or be disgraced. On the con¬ 
trary. we should look upon them as unpublished books, of which the 
advance sheets are placed at the disposal of the students. And the 
lecturers will like it better, too.” 


A NOTH Elf NURSE MAKES A HOME 

From month to month our readers have been deeply interested in 
Miss Mclsaac's account of her Michigan farm. Now we are told of 
another nurse who is returning to Nature. Mrs. Agnes S. Gladding, 
formerly superintendent of the Auburn (N. Y.) City Hospital and the 
Moses Taylor Hospital at Scranton. Pa., will in April settle on her farm 
near Hadley, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, and will make it an attractive 
home for a few invalid, delicate or nervous children. Wawonaissa 
Lodge, as it is called, has an elevation of almost 1000 feet, and the air 
is considered especially pure and invigorating. The farm covers sixty 
acres of woodland and meadow, and a better site for such a purpose 
would be hard to find. Airs. Gladding has had much experience with 
children, and her idea is the outgrowth of the fact that many parents 
who feel that their children ought to be under skilled care are unwilling 
to send them to sanitariums where ninety-nine per cent, of the patients 
are adults and the home atmosphere is of necessity lacking. At the 
Lodge, in addition to the care of a skilled nurse, they will have the 
best and most nutritious food delightfully cooked, as Mrs. Gladding has 
associated with her Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, a well-known cooking 
teacher and lecturer, who has given courses in dietetics at Bellevue and 
other leading hospitals. That the home atmosphere may be preserved 
the number received will be limited and out-of-door life and pleasures 
will have a prominent place in the treatment. No contagious cases 
will be received. Mrs. Cladding s plans are commended by many physi¬ 
cians who know of her work in the hospital field. 


HOME NURSING 

Under the auspices of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a course of twenty-four lessons on home nursing for 



